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Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those interested in Natural 
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General meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month. The venue for General 
meetings is the Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA) Meeting Room, Epsom. 
Meetings start at 7:30pm and conclude with supper. The Annual Meeting is held in September. 


Committee meetings are held on the third Wednesday of each month in members’ homes. 
Members of the Committee are the Office Bearers listed above, together with the following 
members: W Demeo; R Orr; M Stone; A Howe; P Howden; S Beattie; 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Ministry of Education complex in 
Havlin Street East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. Full-day excursions normally commence 
at 10am (usually on a Sunday); half-day excursions normally commence at 2pm and may be either 
on a Saturday or Sunday. Full-day or half-day excursions are usually held on the weekend 
following the General Meeting. Campouts are held several times each year, usually coinciding 
with long weekends or holiday periods. 


The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club has 2 active sub-groups: 


Bird Observers Group: meets on the first Friday of the month, at 7:30pm. The venue for 
meetings is the Department of Food and eee (formerly DARA) Meeting Room, Epsom. 
President: Chris Tzaros 
Secretary: Sally van Gent 


Mammal Survey Group: meets on the fourth Wednesday of the month at 8pm in members’ 
homes as announced in the monthly diary. 
Chairman: John Burtonclay, Fadersons Lane, Mandurang (39 5710) 
Secretary: David McDonald,’Mulgara”, Guys Hill Rou Strathfieldsaye (39 5756) 
Equipment Officer: Ian Fenselau 
Vice Chairman: John Guley 
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Photographer Rod Orr 


This beautiful female moth (Family Hepialidae, the Swift Moths) was brought to Jan Orr by a 
student at Maiden Gully Primary School in Autumn last year. You can tell it is a female by its 
simple antenna which is folded back along its wing. It was alive when photographed but then 
produced hundreds of eggs and died. 
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Whirrakee takes its name from the Whirrakee Wattle (Acacia williamsonii) which is virtually 
endemic to the Bendigo region 
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Authors are responsible for the accuracy of the information they use and also for any opinions 
expressed in their articles. 

Contributions will be included as soon as possible after they are received, although articles 
received after the monthly General Meeting will probably be too late for inclusion in the next issue 
of Whirrakee. 


Editor’s note 

This issue is from the bird lovers and for the bird lovers. They seemed to have been the only field 
naturalists who are alive in summer and could submit articles. Still, the issue is rather thin, and as 
you can see I had to resort to fairly drastic measures to even fill a thin booklet. 

If you don’t have anything written why not send in a photo or two? We cguld have a pictorial 
section for those members who miss out on the holiday slides which are usually shown at the 
February meeting and which are usually really special. I promise I will return any photos faithfully 
after they have been screened. As this year is the 50th anniversary of the Club, nostalgic photos 
are particularly welcome. Very few photos will be rejected! 

Happy New Year. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 


Bird Notes and Observations 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 

Oriental Cuckoo (1) Hayes Road, Mandurang South, February 1994 
Spotless Crake (1) Sutton Grange (head waters of Axe Creek), 2/10/94 
Lewin’s Rail (2) Sutton Grange (head waters of Axe Creek), 2/10/94 
Caspian Tern (3) Lake Eppalock, 9/10/94 

Peregrine Falcon (2) Lake Eppalock, 18/9/94 

Peregrine Falcon (1) Big Hill Range near Mt Herbert, 6/11/94 

Pied Butcherbird (1 ad., 1 imm.) Larsens Road, Kamarooka, 20/11/94 


Migrants and Visitors 

Rainbow Bird (1) Guys Hill Road, Strathfieldsaye, 11/11/94 
Rainbow Bird (4) Bendigo Creek, Epsom, 2/12/94 

White-winged Triller (1) Cootamundra Place, Junortoun, 27/11/94 
White-browed Woodswallow (60+) Lake Eppalock, 18/9/94 
Masked Woodswallow (1) Lake Eppalock, 18/9/94 

Noisy Friarbird (1) Dainty’s Lane, Sutton Grange, 17/11/94 


Observations 

Diamond Firetail (2 ad., young in nest) Wellsford Forest, 23/11/94 
Hooded Robin (2M, 2F) Lake Eppalock, 23/9/94 

Little Eagle (3) Lake Eppalock, 10/9/94 

Crested Shrike-Tit (4) Lake Eppalock, 18/9/94 

Brown Goshawk (1M, 1F) Lake Eppalock, 18/9/94 
Black-chinned Honeyeater (3) Lake Eppalock, 18/9/94 
Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike (2 ad. 1 imm.) Lake Eppalock, 2/10/94 
Baillon’s Crake (2) Springs Road, Sedgwick, 13/11/94 

Rufous Night-Heron (1) Dainty’s Lane, Sutton Grange, 17/11/94 
Whistling Kite (2) Sutton Grange, 17/11/94 

Jacky Winter (2) Dainty’s Lane, Sutton Grange, 17/11/94 

Owlet Night-jar (2) Kangaroo Gully, 14/11/94 


Notes 

The sighting of the Oriental Cuckoo at Mandurang is a new record for Victoria. The former most 
southern record of this species was in southern New South Wales. Because they are such a 
migratory species, coming from Asia-Pacific Islands, it is always possible for them to turn up in 
areas this far south. The bird fed on grapevine caterpillars for approximately 3 weeks before 
dispersing. The description indicates that it was an immature bird, as it had bold markings, both 
on its chest and back. This characteristic was also the major identification feature, as Oriental 
Cuckoos are the only cuckoos with striped markings on their back. 

Pied Butcherbirds were previously recorded at Summerfield in January 1994. An additional 
sighting at Kamarooka suggests that their range may extend further south than previously thought. 

The Rufous Night-Heron was disturbed from its diurnal roost site in a thick clump of small 
eucalypts. When in flight, nearby White-plumed Honeyeaters gave alarm calls. The habitat of the 
Night-Heron is an ungrazed paddock, which is floristically interesting 


Regent Honeyeater Sightings 
Author: Chris Tzaros 


The Regent Honeyeater is classified as an endangered species in Australia. The Bendigo District 
was formerly a stronghold for the species, with birds being regularly observed in Rosalind Park, 
street trees, gardens and certain forested areas, particularly south of Bendigo, around Diamond Hill 
and Mandurang. Some of these areas still have potential Regent Honeyeater habitat, despite past 
and present alteration to the landscape and increasing predators. 

In an attempt to save the Regent Honeyeater from any further decline, a recovery program has been 
formed. This involves the drafting of a recovery plan, planting of suitable tree species at known 
sites in appropriate areas, creating public awareness and assisting in the formation of several 
interested groups in different areas in NSW and Victoria. A survey record sheet has also been 
organised (available from the author) for the purpose of recording all Regent Honeyeater 
sightings. The data obtained will be entered into a computer data base at DCNR Arthur Rylah 
Institute at Heidelberg and will assist staff in knowing the distribution of the species, and any other 
interesting notes, such as food resources, competition, predators, habitat selection etc. At Chiltern 
in north-eastern Victoria (a stronghold of the species) surveys are conducted regularly throughout 
Spring/Summer (it is not positively known where the Regent Honeyeaters disperse in winter). 
When the Ironbarks flower next in Bendigo (which is very unpredictable due to the dry 
conditions), I am hoping to conduct a survey on Regents in Bendigo (both in the town and in 
forested areas such as Diamond Hill Historic Reserve, Spring Gully Reservoir and Mandurang 
State Forest). I would like to know of any people willing to assist in this survey. I would also 
request that any Regent Honeyeater sightings anywhere (either in Bendigo or elsewhere) be 
reported to me as soon as possible after the initial observation, so that I can deliver record sheets 
and notify the relevant authorities. I can be contacted on (054) 395544. Any assistance would be 
greatly appreciated. 


Birds Egg Collection 


Some time ago we inherited an old collection of birds eggs, probably pre-second world war. 
Would anybody like to have a look at it (and take it away ?). The eggs aren’t in too good a 
condition, but having no birdos in the house I don’t know whether any of them are special. I think 
we will throw them away if nobody takes pity on them. 

If you want to save this collection please call 432797. Sabine Wilkens and Ian Flecknoe-Brown 


Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion (1) 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: 


Call: 


Appearance: 


Habitat: 


Breeding: 


General: 


Flame Robin - Petroica phoenicea 


Short, pleasant, musical song, continually repeated, made by the male bird. In 
winter, a short occasional ‘peep’. 


The male has dark grey plumage above, with a long white patch on the wing, and 
edges of the tail, and a white patch on the forehead. The under-body is bright 
flame-red extending upwards, and including the throat. The female is brown above 
with outer white edge to the tail and white patches on the wings, and a small white 
patch on the forehead. The underbody is greyish-white. 


In the Bendigo district the birds only appear during the autumn and winter. At this 
time they may be found in open woodland, pastureland, parkland, orchards, golf 
courses and roadsides. They are generally close to the ground looking for insects, 
and perched on fence wires, fence posts, fallen branches, rocks and stumps. In the 
Spring time, they depart for elevated country up to 5500ft or 1800m to breed. 


Breeding may occur from August to February, indicating that more than one brood 
may be raised in suitable seasons. They build a rather bulky, rough cup-shaped 
nest of grass and stringy bits of bark, which are bound with cob-webs, and lined 
with fur, wool, plant-down, etc. The outside of the nest is often adorned with 
lichen, moss or vertical strips of bark. The nest is often partly hidden behind bark, 
in a cavity of a tree or vegetation on a bank or old mine shaft. It may be within a 
metre off the ground or up to 20m above. Three to four eggs, coloured blue to 
green, spotted and flecked with brown and purple markings are laid. The female 
builds the nest in about 14 days, and incubates the eggs in another 14 days. The 
young leave the nest also after 14 days. The male bird feeds the female at the nest 
or sometimes a short distance away from the nest while she is incubating, and 
during the first 3 or 4 days of brooding. Thereafter, both birds find food and feed 
the young. 


The birds feed on insects found on the ground or usually close to it, grasshoppers, 
beetles, grubs, etc. On rare occasions, breeding has been observed near 
Inglewood, and the Big Hill range near Bendigo. During two separate seasons, 
several breedings were observed in the high country around Falls Creek during 
January. When approaching the nest to feed the babies, each parent would wait for 
the other parent to arrive, before going to the nest. Bird banding has shown that 
birds banded at a particular location, return to the same location the following year, 
after migration. 


Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion (2) 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: 


Call: 


Appearance: 


Habitat: 


Food: 


Breeding: 


General: 


Buff-rumped Thornbill - Acanthiza reguloides 
A rapid, high-pitched rattling sound. 


Very small birds about 10cm or 4 inches in length. Male and female are similar, 
olive-brown above, with white freckles round the face and forehead, buff-coloured 
rump. Underparts are dullish white, the throat white. The tail is dark, with whitish 
tip. The eyes are white and the sharp bill is black. 


In open woodland throughout the Bendigo district. They are usually active, and 
feed close to and on the ground. 


Insects which are found on the ground or in foliage of shrubs close to the ground. 


They may begin to nest as early as August and some may be found breeding as late 
as December. Nests are often found behind dry bark which has partly separated 
from the trunk of a tree. Otherwise the nest may be placed in a shrub or a low tree, 
the top of a stump, fence post and even under a grass tussock. The nest is dome- 
shaped with a side entrance and built of grass, fine strips of bark, dried leaves and 
cob-web. It is lined with fur, hair, plant-down and small feathers. 

Four eggs are usually laid, but sometimes 3 or 5. They are pale pink with small 
freckles and spots of reddish to reddish brown, which may form a zone round the 
larger end. No information was a available concerning the incubation and fledging 
periods, but they would probably be similar to those of the Weebill, viz. about 12 
days incubation, and 10 days fledging. 


Except when breeding, they usually appear in small flocks of up to 15 birds. 
Sometimes the Fan-tailed Cuckoo and Horsfield’s Bronze-cuckoo may lay their 
eggs in the nest of a Buff-rumped Thornbill. Nests have been found among the 
roots of uprooted trees. They sometimes drink from, and bathe in water-holes 
during hot weather. The Buff-rumped Thornbill is one of the most common 
Thornbills seen in the Bendigo district. They frequently call while feeding and 
while approaching the nest. 


Travellin’ North 
Author: Peter Allan 


In July 1994 Val and I, with Colin and Kate for the first two weeks, finally travelled ‘real’ North. 
Though staying mainly at Townsville we reached as far as Daintree and the River Crossing and 
spent time around Cairns and the Atherton Tablelands. Unfortunately the wide spread drought and 
health problems limited our activities but we covered 8000km and from my 186 species of birds 
for the trip 29 were new to me. 

The highlights were the rainforests and the whale watching. The lowlights were the continued 
clearing of woodlands and rainforest and the ugly very intrusive coastal developments. 


Atherton Tablelands 

We encountered lowland rainforest at Mission Beach and tropical rainforest in Mossman Gorge but 
in the Tablelands we had more time to examine the forest even if it was often remnant pockets. To 
move from open country into the tall forests is a bit like entering a large Gothic cathedral, the light 
is rather dull, the huge, straight, often buttressed trunks rise from the fairly open floor, carpeted 
with large fallen leaves, bark strips and fruit, to close in 30m above your head, the light filtering 
down through bright green ferns and palms, with only patches of blue sky, like stained glass 
windows. 

We stayed at Malanda Falls Caravan Park, a large open area with vans and cabins on a steep slope 
leading down over lawns to the Johnson River with good rainforest remnants and a labelled 
environment walk. Recommended. Here we met again the Spotted (or Green Catbird), about 
Turtledove size, dappled green like its habitat, often low down and fairly tame, a character with a 
strange well used voice of varied calls, including the yowling cat noise which gives it its name. 
Actually a member of the Bowerbird group. No male Riflebirds could we find but an obliging 
female drew attention to herself by dropping a 75cm piece of bark on us as she foraged high on a 
giant trunk. Also present were the Fern Wrens, the handsome thoughtful-looking Grey-headed 
Robin, Pale Yellow Robins and the dull Grey Whistler. Up to 40cm large Topknot Pigeons, 
barely identifiable in the foliage except for their long barred tails, clattered around amongst the figs, 
sending down a steady supply for lowlier folk to feed on. White-headed Pigeons were more 
obliging, a flock of a dozen feeding under a roadside plantation of young rainforest trees, luring 
me out with the camera only to move on before the shutter clicked. Nice to see some replanting. 
The Tablelands’ rolling hills, divided by tall scrub and forest gullies, the dairy farms with narrow 
roads through (at last) green grass, wooden buildings and houses, all had the familiar look of West 
Gippsland of the 1950’s, emphasised by the cloudy skies and occasional misty rain. Even the 
numerous Marsh Harriers beating over the fields reminded of times when this species was a 
common sight in the south before the swamps and reed beds were drained. 

A memorable sighting was on a fine moming driving to Atherton township. The rain had lifted 
and busy in the sky were Harriers, Black Kites, Brown Falcons, Kestrels, even a few Goshawks 
amongst skeins of Ibis. Then on the wide slopes of a cleared valley, one side of which was an old 
maize crop, we found some 200 Brolgas spread out over around 80ha, indulging in every activity. 
Small parties were still gliding in, their posture awkward like characters in a cheap Japanese 
cartoon, long necks bent with heads high, long legs stiffly down, the wings half closed and 
juggling the air currents as they came to bouncy landings. Others were lumbering away with a 
hop, skip, jump take offs, some were feeding, some stalking around with occasional playful dance 
steps and jumps, others just preening. And every so often those lovely bugle calls. 

On the way down having admired the various ‘tourist’ trees, two large Strangler Figs and twin 
Kauri Pines we added more water falls and amongst the birds, a patient Yellow-throated Scrub- 
wren that waited by our car until we came back from looking elsewhere. 


Hervey Bay, Fraser Island and Humpback Whales 

Hervey Bay is a combination of rather typical crass holiday resorts, and yet another Torquay, 
including a garish multi-storey apartment building dominating the Marina area. The aim of 
architects here is to intrude totally, not blend. We stayed behind the locked gate of the crowded 
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Happy Wanderer Caravan Park where Black Duck, Ibis, Crested Pigeon and Magpies gathered in 
the scraps around our feet and Noisy Miners and Rainbow Lorikeets shrieked at each other in the 
native shade trees. 

From here we took a trip to Fraser Island, interesting geographically and in botany and history, but 
the weather was dull, the track fiendishly rough due to the drought and the birds few. 

Next morning we boarded a two-decker boat, well armed with sea-sick pills, to look for whales, 
not normally due for another week but sighted two days previously. We chugged along the 
sheltering coast of Fraser Island towards the Bay entrance. Some Bottlenosed Dolphins lifted our 
spirits in the rather dull weather and had the forty passengers reaching for binoculars and cameras. 
Then to cheers (modified) a first ‘blow’ was sighted two km away and we headed that way. 
Suddenly dolphins were everywhere, riding on bow waves, undulating in and out of the water and 
generally milling about. 

Gradually the spouting was higher, the details of the whales’ large backs clearer as a pod of four 
cruised slowly around. No dramatic high back flops or frantic tail splashes, just steady rising and 
easing down through the water, the occasional plop from a tail, a languid flipper would point 
skyward on a half roll. Their dark blue black uppers contrasted with their white underparts, the 
long curved flippers wing-like in structure and a third their body length. Like part-submerged 
submarines without conning towers they came directly at the boat, their two blowholes clearly 
visible and gently steaming, then as we expected the bump, they would half roll and slide 
underneath giving us a glimpse of the long flat head,the white ribbing and barnacles encrusted on 
jaws and flippers. Their great bulk was inspiring being longer than our boat. The dolphins 
became more excited as other boats eased in, showing off with Marineland-type tricks and tail 
walking and riding the bow waves of boats and whales within inches. Altogether I estimated 12 
whales and over 50 dolphins and to add to my delight a flock of fluttering Shearwaters landed to 
feed in the churned-up water. Finally the “Young Endeavour’ with roughly furled sails motored 
up, the bowsprit and lower foremast hung with young endeavourers and, despite regulations 
regarding disturbance, blaring Vivaldi and Beethoven. Even our phlegmatic Islander crew became 
excited. 

The reaction of the passengers was interesting, inhibitions were set aside, individuals called or 
spoke softly to passing whales as if they could hear, as one might to a friendly dog. Some told me 
they were regular watchers but everyone, young or old and all nationalities from a disparate group 
suddenly found a common bond in these large but seemingly placid creatures. While the Kodak 
Company made a fortune. Reluctantly at midday we headed back to the ugly shore. 


Townsville 

Our friends’ Queenslander home in the suburb of Belgium Gardens had a large swimming pool 
and big trees around, looking out the back to the dry woodland slopes of Castle Peak. Sitting on 
the back porch over lazy breakfasts we enjoyed some of the best and easiest birding of the trip. 
Black Kites circled almost continuously above us or around the slopes, attracted by feeding from 
the next door neighbours. Spangled Drongos snatched beetles or took a plunge in the pool. 
Large, chortling Helmeted Friarbirds passed through, Peaceful Doves poo hooed from the grain 
food bowl] which also attracted introduced Nutmeg Manikins (finches). Lovely little gleaming 
Sunbirds flitted around, they often build their long nests in car ports or under verandahs. We 
found one in a renovated railway station with appropriate labels “Contractors-Sunbird Co’ ‘Do not | 
disturb”. New Honeyeaters popped up regularly including the Yellow Honeyeater and the 
distinctive White-gaped, a dusky bird more like a Whistler in habits. Welcome Swallows, 
Martins, and White-browed Woodswallows circled overhead. Regrettably Common Mynas are 
very common through the sugar country and coastal cities, as are Turtledoves. 

The Townsville Common was very dry, a few small flocks of Brolgas, some Stilts and Spoonbills 
only. However on the south side of the City we found a flock of Bustards by the Highway, 
opposite a giant fibreglass and concrete Brolga. We were attracted to this city more than the 
others, it has a impressive natural beauty with a lovely Bay including Magnetic Island, 
development has been more gradual and spectacular Castle Rock gives it all a grand air and 
excellent views. 


It is a “Revised Manual of 
you may have to endure more 


> 


In my desperation to find things to put in this issue of Whirrakee I resorted to this book by Robert 


Williams Wood “How to Tell the Birds from the Flowers”. 
Flornithology for Beginners”, written in 1917 (although I got these copies from the 17th edition!), 


and published by Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 
If I do not get any articles for Whirrakee to fill up the March issue 


Just because there was nothing else.... 
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Mid-Murray Field Naturalists Club 


June 9 - 12 

(Queen’s Birthday Weekend) 
Camp out at 

O’Bree Mallee Fow! Reserve 
Boundary Bend 


Leader R. Chick 
ring (050) 321634 for further information 


V.F.N.C.A & W.V.F.N.C.A Combined Campout - 10th - 13th March 1995 


Dates: Friday 10th March - Lunchtime Monday 13th March 
Registration from 4pm. Rooms to be vacated by 10am Monday. 


Venue: Karnkendi Conference Centre, Wade Street, Nelson, Vic., 62 km west of Portland. 


Costs: Due to the differing facilities, costs will be tiered. 
Costs for children not yet determined. 
Cost includes a river cruise.barbecue on the Sunday evening, as there will not be a meal provided 
at Karnkendi on that night. 
Registration fee $ 3.00 per person. Costs are per person for the duration of the camp. 
Indoor accommodation, full catering & cruise $ 123 
Bunk-house accom., full catering & cruise $ 108 
Full catering & cruise (own accommodation) $ 93 


For further details please see December Whirrakee or contact the Portland Field Naturalists’ Club, 
President: Ruth Graney (055) 295 335; Sassy Lois Phillips (055) 233 023. 


Diary 


All general and Bird Observers Group meetings are held at the Department of Food and 
_ Agriculture, corner Taylor Street and Midland Highway Epsom, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meetin 
Wednesday February 8, 7:30pm 
Members show their holiday aire 


Bird Observers Group 
No information about a meaentone for the night received by the time this issue went to print. 


Excursion 
Details for an excursion had not been finalised by the time this i issue went to print. Please Check at 
the general meeting. 


Supper 7 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the treasurer to reimburse members who unten essential 
supper supplies. 
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